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ANOTHER SURPLUS 


Our university and college laboratories have 
changed, often drastically, in appearance, convenience, 
and effectiveness through the acquisition of war-sur- 
plus materials which could be adapted to student in- 
struction. Except in a few isolated cases this source 
of tools for teaching is disappearing. And well it 
might, for our laboratories are, for the most part, 
adequately equipped with the tools, pumps, blowers, 
electrical units, and the myriad of other items ob- 
tained in the great flush of “something for nothing.” 

There is, however, another surplus, accumulated by 
the Armed Forces to meet a specifie need, which is 
thoroughly useful to the college faculties and ulti- 
mately to their students, and which is still available. 
This is the store of educational experience which was 
acquired by the Armed Services during the war, and 
which is even now being continuously expanded 
through the critical examination of and experiment 
with new techniques. 
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This is a surplus that requires no purchase order by 
the business office, no crating, no packing, no shipping 
charges, no installation—only an open-minded aceept- 
ance of teaching methods proved to be outstand- 
ing in effectiveness. What, then, is there about mili- 
tary instruction which should make the study of its 
characteristics an item of interest to every member 
of a university teaching staff? 

To begin with, military instruction, particularly in 
recent years, has been more practical, more methodi- 
eal, more effective, more frequently evaluated, and, 
above all, faster than academie instruction. In time 
of war, at least, it must be more methodical and more 

carefully planned and presented because of the rela- 
tively inexperienced personnel available—at least in- 
itiallyv—and because of the considerable and funda- 
mental differences between the background, academic 
preparation, incentives, and intelligence quotient of 
the learners. It must be more practical because its ob- 
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ject is to assure acquisition of an irreducible mini- 
mum of essential skills. It must be more frequently 
evaluated because of the ever-changing techniques of 
modern warfare, the constant improvement in arms 
and equipment, the frequent changes in theatre and in 
the tactics and temper of the enemy (or potential 
enemy), but even more because of the necessity of in- 
mastery before the aequired 
It must be more effective 


suring demonstrable 
knowledge is to be used. 
because the trainee who has not learned is apt to be- 
come a casualty, and the instructor who has failed to 
teach is apt to be destroyed along with his failures. 
Finally, military instruction must be faster and more 
intensive because time is of prime essence in war. 


To. achieve these results should have required spec- 


tacular methods; it is almost disappointing to find 
that it did not. All types of Army service schools 


—Junior and Senior ROTC, ASTP, enlisted techni- 
cians’ schools, officer eandidate schools, line, field, and 
staff officers’ schools, and even civilian schools such 
as those conducted by and for the services in many of 
the industrial organizations, had certain common fea- 
tures: (1) instructor-training courses; (2) insistence 
on detailed and methodical course and lesson plan- 
ning; (3) great emphasis upon the use of visual train- 
ing aids; (4) frequent supervision of instruction; and 
(5) systematie administration of standardized tests, 
examinations, and evaluations. 

It should be noted that none of these procedures is 
Instructor-training courses for elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers have been carried on 
by normal schools and later by departments and 
schools of education for more than a century. More 
recently, commercial and industrial concerns have of- 
fered this type of training on a scale and to a degree 
of effectiveness which few professional educators re- 


novel. 


alize. Course and lesson planning have been taught 
for years to prospective elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers. Visual aids, which were early devel- 
oped by advertising agencies, sales managers, and in- 
service trainees of industrial personnel, are at last 
finding their way into our schools, though largely at 
the elementary and secondary level. Supervision of 
instruction is practically unknown outside of the pub- 
lie schools; in institutions of higher learning it is re- 
garded as one of the major heresies, an invasion of 
the sanctity of the classroom, a slur on the integrity 
of the instructor, and an infringement upon profes- 
sional dignity, free speech, and security of tenure. 
In certain elementary college courses the merits of 
standardized examinations have won belated recogni- 
tion, but in the absence of clearly defined and na- 
tionally recognized concepts of what a bachelor’s de- 
gree represents—or a master’s or a doctor’s, for that 
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matter—the obvious advantages of standardized test; 
have, if anything, worked against their adoption. 

Unlike the practice in academic institutions wher 
mere possession of certain degrees is an open sesame 
to the classroom and a tacit guarantee of adequate jp. 
structional ability, service-school practice almost jp. 
variably requires an instructor-training course, even 
of recent graduates and of officers with field experi. 
ence behind them. Such a course may include a re. 
view of the prescribed manuals and pertinent films: 
conferences on instructional methods, classroom pro. 
cedures and examination construction and evaluation; 
instruction in publie speaking; voice recording, analy. 
sis, and correction; observation of more experienced 
instructors; preparation of revised course outlines 
and individual lesson plans; and lastly, a demonstra. 
tional lesson presentation to a group of the prospec. 
tive instructor’s own colleagues, followed by a con. 
structive critique of his performance. 

Systematic course and lesson planning is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule in academic practice. Inas- 
much as the individual instructor defines the scope of 
his own course, sets his own examination over the 
material covered, and is not subject to supervision, his 
coverage of the subject announced in the catalogue is 
sometimes uneven, incomplete, and erratic, particu. 
larly if he is not a strict self-disciplinarian. Present. 
day curricula are likely to contain such a hodge-podge 
of subject material that the student, in being served 
a little of this and a bit of that in the academic lunch- 
room, is bound to draw a short portion occasionally, 
which, in the over-all program, may be of little con- 
sequence anyway. But when a large body of highly 
technical material is to be taught, the learning of 
which may very conceivably mean the difference be- 
tween life or death for the learner, only the most me- 
ticulous planning of each hour of instruction will 
effect maximum utilization of the time allotted. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of military 
instruction has been the ingenious and extensive use 
of visual aids. What was originally undertaken 
through sheer necessity as a short cut and a substitute 
has proved to be one of the most effective of all 
means of imparting information. In time of war the 
training programs left little time for study, and quite 
properly, for vast numbers of trainees were incapable 
of deriving much profit from the printed page. Con- 
sequently, most of the learning process had to be con- 
ducted in the classroom. The necessity of accelerating 
training, the desirability of standardizing instruction, 
and the fact that visualization aids both eomprehen- 
sion and retention have all contributed to the devel- 
opment of visnal-training aids of all types. In addi- 
tion to the printed text, these include objects, models, 
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make-ups, silhouettes, maps, sand tables, charts, 
graphs, diagrams, illustrations, cartoons, posters, pho- 
raphs, slides, film strips, and films with and with- 


tog! 





out sound tracks. 

Most foreign of all to academic practice is the in- 
sistence placed by all the services upon supervision of 
instruction. Long experience has shown that, however 
well an instructional program may be planned and 
however available and adequate facilities and training 
devices may be, that phase of training management 
known as supervision is necessary to insure efficiency 
of instruction. It keeps the instructor “on his toes” 
by insuring adequate preparation, full use of the 
means and time available, and the development of 
proper instructor-student relationships. It is of par- 
ticular value in helping instructors who are teaching 
for the first time or who are instructing in a new area. 

Closely related to supervision proper is the custom, 
in vogue at many service schools, of encouraging or 
requiring each instructor to visit and observe critically 
the work of other staff instructors. Among the bene- 
fits from this procedure the following are obvious: 
first, the visiting instructor becomes aware of pro- 
cedures other than those that he has been using; sec- 
ond, the instructor visited is stimulated to do his best; 
third, a common interest in instructional methods and 
a healthy spirit of competition are developed; and 
fourth, the visit of supervisors is taken in stride as a 
more or less routine matter to which students and in- 
strnectors have become accustomed. 

Because it is imperative that graduates of service 
schools possess, without question, certain levels of 
ability and knowledge, it has been the practice in these 
schools to prepare such standardized examinations as 
will give a reliable index of the students’ mastery of a 
subject. Actually, properly constructed examinations 
may serve purposes other than merely the measure- 
ment of student achievement. They may reveal weak- 
nesses or gaps in the students’ grasp of information 
or of skills and may disclose thereby certain inade- 
quacies of instruction. Further, they must encourage 
review of materials studied and organization of sub- 
ject matter into a meaningful body of related knowl- 
edge, thus insuring longer and more accurate reten- 
tion. 

As the development of reliable tests requires much 
skill and experience, and as proper testing procedures 
have been found to be of considerable importance to 
the suecess of the total training program, it has been 
the practice in the service school to have the examina- 
tions made up by a committee or group of those par- 
ticipating in instruction from the course outlines and 
daily lesson plans and graded by a group or commit- 
tee rather than by the instructor of the section exam- 
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ined. If this procedure is known to the student, he 
considers.the instructor a friend and ally, rather than 
an adversary to be studied and outsmarted; instrue- 
tor and student co-operate in mastery of the course 
material. Furthermore, grading by a group of in- 
structoys insures objective, impersonal, and uniform 
evaluation’ of all examinees, and, at the same time, 
furnishes data for the analysis and interpretation of 
the efficiency of the instructional program. 

A number of factors contributed to the adoption of 
the following five outstanding instructional procedures 
by service schools during the war. 

1. Large numbers of professional educators and 
commercial and industrial trainers were called into 
the services both as civilians and in uniform. These 
men were utilized not only as instructors but also in 
planning, operational, and supervisory capacities. 

2. Traditional “dare nots” which had long imposed 
restrictions on educational methods were lifted or, if 
necessary, eliminated to expedite learning. 

3. The long experience, the constant experimenta- 
tion, and the open-minded attitude on education of the 
older service schools such as the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff, the Infantry, the Artillery, the Ordnance, 
and others, made easy the introduction of improve- 
ments in teaching methods. The prestige of the 
same schools promoted the adoption of the methods 
throughout the services. 

4. The rapid expansion and multiplication of serv- 
ice schools of all types after Pearl Harbor necessi- 
tated the standardization of organization methods and 
the establishment of generally applicable standard op- 
erating procedures. 

5. There was published, in April, 1943, a gene- 
rally applicable handbook on instructional methods 
entitled Technical Manual 21-250, “Army Instrue- 
tion.” This extremely useful manual contained the 
results of years of experience in military training 
plus the advice and collaboration of a number of dis- 
tinguished civilian educators. Its acceptance by the 
military service schools was immediate and universal. 
In spite of the profusion of military examples and 
illustrations, it should be highly useful to civilian 
educators. 

Driven by need, the services borrowed from civilian 
educational institutions not only facilities and per- 
sonnel, but also many instructional procedures and 
methods. Developed on a large scale under cireum- 
stanees favorable to rapid change, unhampered by 
limited funds, and freed from the paralysis of aca- 
demie tradition and inertia, these methods were modi- 
fied, adapted, improved, and accelerated for the 
greater good of the services. It is now the oppor- 
tunity of university faculties to borrow in return. 
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EXPLAINING COLOR TO NEGRO CHILDREN 


MARGARET J. WORMLEY 
Howard University 


THE recent Segregation in Washington’ report has 
made many Negro and white citizens increasingly 
aware of the problems and inconsistencies that a bi- 
racial society poses. For Negro Washingtonians the 
report was no shock; for Negroes elsewhere it was 
a tangible point from which local race issues could be 
measured “up” or “down.” For all Negroes, however, 
and for many whites the report failed to deal with one 
notable factor. Perhaps by its very explicit and sci- 
entifically formal nature it could not deal with a prob- 
lem long a bitter and trying one for Negro parents— 
the problem of explaining the issues of color to their 
children. 

To most of us the first awareness of the implications 
of being a Negro has long worn away. With effort, 
perhaps, we can recall the specific moment or day 
or occasion. But it is like looking at an ancient sear 
and striving to recall the exact pain—its depth, its 
smarting qualities. As parents, we have generally 
achieved a philosophy about our role in American 
society; we have gained through chronological, if not 
emotional or psychic, development a perspective of 
our minority status. To have to instruct or teach a 
child the problems of color, however, is a bitter job 
at best. Not only do we arouse old hurts within our- 
selves, but we are burdened with the responsibility of 
deliberately challenging the lessons of self-reliance and 
self-assurance that most conscientious parents try to 
inculeate in their children from babyhood. Of course, 
color, like sex or Santa Claus, can be handled auto- 
matically by parents’ withdrawing from the issue and 
children to “come by it naturally.” The 
thinking parent, however, prefers to teach his child 
simply and intelligently the basie physical facets of 
life; he prefers to dispel the Santa Claus myth with 
tact and some type of warm philosophy embodying 
In like manner, 


allowing 


the true spirit of Christian love. 
the wise Negro parent recognizes the need for a eare- 
ful and intelligently planned explanation of the color 
problem. Having discussed this matter with numerous 
teachers, parents, and young college people, I am 
interested in what actually amounts to a philosophy of 
instruction. Diseussions generally bring up several 
or all of four questions which I propose to raise here. 

Usually the first question is, “How and when should 
I tell my ehild about color?” Of all the questions 
generally presented, this one, the most important, per- 

1A Report of the National Committee on Segregation 
in the Nation’s Capital. Published by the committee at 
4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 


haps, is least amenable to a hard and fast answer, 
Actually, each ease is a law within itself. Som 
children at three are intensely curious as to the reasoy 
for varying shades within his family group; other 
take family appearance for granted indefinitely, 
Children in some northern or eastern communities may 
play with white children quite naturally until schoo) 
age, when an awareness may or may not come. I) 
some Negro households racial conversation, news. 
In others the color 
in still others the 
In short, the pat- 


papers, periodicals are all taboo. 
issues are deliberately enlarged; 
issues are taken matter-of-factly. 
terns of community as well as family living coupled 
with what we might call the family’s racial point of 
view determine the time of explanation. 

Certainly, however, some definite suggestions can be 
made for the manner of telling. For the method 
of explanation should be consistent with what has 
been regarded as the best attitude in all child in- 
struction—the attitude of complete forthrightness, 
By that I do not mean that a Negro parent should 
elaborate on the morbid side of color and segregation. 
But he should, in so far as the child’s age and intel- 
ligence permit, give answers and explanations that are 
truthful. For example, I knew an eight-year-old 
colored girl who wished to transfer to a white school 
nearer home. The mother said quite convincingly that 
the school was one with “a bad reputation and bad 
teachers.” The child was old enough and apparently 
intelligent enough to have warranted an honest ex- 
planation of segregated schools. The mother’s justi- 
fication was that she wanted to “put off explaining as 
long as possible.” This is an understandable re- 
luctanee, but not a justifiable one. The longer we 
encourage an illusion in a child who, by virtue of his 
questions, has demonstrated his readiness to learn, 
the harder we make it for the older child to receive 
the ultimate explanation. The older child then has 
to digest the valid explanation and dispel within his 
mind a host of equivocal explanations offered earlier. 

The entire matter of explaining brings up, of course, 
the second point. It is this: “How can one ineuleate in 
his child a sense of personal dignity and equalitarian- 
ism when principles of segregation have to be taught 
too?” That is no easy job. Yet many parents can 
achieve a balance, and achieve it convincingly and 
even with a certain amount of grace. In the first 
place, the earlier we teach color the more likely 
we are able to make of it a physical quality and pos- 
sibly an aesthetic advantage. There is no reason why 
“a blue-eyed blonde” should summon a more attrac- 
tive mental image than “a black-eyed, brown-skinned 
Once the acceptance of color is accorded 


eirl.” 
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the same objectivity that crossed eyes, bowed legs, 
height, or weight receive, a stride has been made. 
For the aim of parents and teachers is to train young- 
sters that people in the final analysis are measured 
in terms of personal attainment. The obvious counter 
to this is “But they aren’t—not in America.” This 
will be granted, but the Negro parent must insist to 
the child that though he is colored and will be sub- 
jected to discrimination because of it, there is no 
fault in the color but in the minds of many unthink- 
ing men and women who have not yet been educated to 
an understanding of what constitutes true worth or 
what constitutes an acceptable platform for social 
separation. 

This brings us of course to the issue of democracy 
versus segregation, a third point. It is a natural 
corollary to the previous one in that the parent does 
have a difficult task as he attempts to support and 
justify the academic principles of democracy to an 
inquisitive and literal-minded child. I think we have 
to explain demoeracy to a child as we explain hope, or 
sorrow, or pity, or even dreams. We cannot use the 
words “ideal” or “vision” or “social goal’ to a seven- 
year-old. But we can certainly explain that nations, 
like people, do not always realize all their wants or 
even their needs either at once or in their entirety. 
Though we as adults resent the time-worn thesis that 
“it takes time for race relations to straighten out,” 
we do know that even in the adult sense the achieve- 
ment of ideal Utopian states is not to be anticipated 
in terms of complete fulfillment but in terms of an 
approximation of a given goal. To the child, then, 
we must explain that democracy, like hope, is some- 
thing that not only comes from within people but 
We must 
tell them that nations, like people, have weaknesses 
and shorteomings—and like people they try to over- 
come them. Certainly we must tell them that only 
in few places in the world are people free to ex- 


is a quality that we have to work for. 
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amine, criticize, and aim to correct their country’s 
wrongs. 

There is also a fourth and vital point, that of 
“passing.” Many children are curious about the facts 
that their friends, some of them, can go to white 
theatres or other places of amusement; some children 
know of or hear of Negro men and women “working as 
white.” What to tell a child about this? It seems 
to me that “passing” is an adult job and an adult 
This discussion does not presume to touch 
For parents who permit or 


decision. 
upon adult color issues. 
encourage passing within families that inelude chil- 
dren, there is something to be said. Not so long ago a 
little colored boy told my daughter that he went to a 
white theatre every Saturday. The mother, somewhat 
embarrassed, blurted out that she had admonished him 
about mentioning his excursions “down town.” A 
parent who permits a child to “pass” puts herself in 
an extremely precarious position. If, for example, 
she tells the child not to say he has seen a certain 
movie, she encourages deliberate deceit. If, in a 
burst of moral fervor, she says “Don’t lie; admit you 
went,” she is eneouraging an arrogance of white 
superiority which is the crux of our segregation issue 
in America. In neither instance does the parent re- 
flect moral or ethical integrity; in neither has she 
reflected an attitude that would work to the positive 
development of the child’s character. To encourage 
a child to take advantage of the biological accident of 
appearance is to implant the first of a long series of 
false and cheap values and to run the risk of initiat- 
ing a psychological split that could have lifelong 
implications. 

There are infinite ramifications to the points here 
It was not intended that this paper should 
It is a problem 


discussed. 
be more than a posing of a problem. 
which, if examined in complete detail, would yield 
more striking and dramatic results than, as a promi- 
nent white woman of Washington observed, “a lot of 
statistics and official reports could ever do.” 





ON THE ACE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION 


Irvine S. Fusreip 
Gallaudet College 


THE report by W. L. Wallace, “Differential Pre- 
dictive Value of the ACE Psychological Examination,” 
is provocative of thought for the many who use that 
well-known test.1 The over-all conclusion from the 

*ScHooL AND Society, Vol. 70, No. 1803, July 9, 1949, 


pp. 238-25. 


investigation by Wallace is that correlations between 
course grades and ACE scores are small, from which 
the reader is cautioned against laying undue emphasis 
upon results of this examination as a predicting in- 
strument. 

It is one of the standard eredos in psychology that 
among college students academic achievement is not 
substantially commensurate with native intellectual 
ability.2, There are too many qualifying factors that 


2 F. L. Goodenouh, ‘‘ Developmental Psychology,’’ See- 
ond Edition, Appleton-Century, N. Y., Ch. XIX. 1945. 
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beset the student as he makes the four-year academic 
journey. Among these extraneous conditions are the 
time and energy absorbed by organized athletic pur- 
suits, the need of many students to devote consider- 
able time to earning at least part of their support 
through college, and/or participation in the many 
and varied extra-academie activities that are now con- 
sidered so necessary a part of the American eollege 
program. In view of these facts, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that students rating high in the aptitude 
lines suggested by the ACE Psychological Exami- 
nation do not show high results in the courses covered 
by the correlations in the study by Wallace at the 
University of Michigan. 

The same study would have been a far worthier 
undertaking had it been limited to a strict control 
concept. That is, the correlations should have been 
only for those selected students who participate only 
to a moderate degree in nonacademic activities, who 
do not have to divert time in helping support them- 
selves, who do not engage in any of the major sports 
and so are not penalized in time and energy diverted 
from academic interest by the requirements of athle- 
tic training and travel, or who do not engage in more 
than a limited amount of extracurricular and social 
activity. Then only will we have a good look at the 
ACE series as an instrument of prediction and selec- 
tion for scholastic aptitude. Until such factors are 
taken into account, the dozens of simple and multiple 
correlations so carefully calculated (to the third dis- 
crete figure!) by Wallace have little real significance. 
They carry only paper value, and hence resolve them- 
selves into a form of academic shadowboxing in an 
obscure statistical alley. 


ON THE “FUTURE” OF THE TEACHING 
OF LITERATURE 


A. M. WITHERS 


Concord College, Athens, W. Va. 


For much that Frederic E. Pamp, Jr., says in his 
“Is There a Future for the Teaching of Literature?” 
(ScHOOL AND Society, July 2, 1949) I have strong 


sympathy. But I rise in revolt against his general 
argument. 

Our students have the atom bomb on their minds, 
says Mr. Pamp. Great numbers of them have been 
in the war. They are in no mood to stand for the dry- 
bone rattling of the old-fashioned “historical empha- 

i For this 


there is a great change now in 


sis” in the teaching of English literature. 


and other reasons 
progress looking to “the orientation toward literature 
as art.” 

This means, being interpreted, that teachers of Eng- 


lish literature should be such (through lively person- 
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ality, human interest, thorough training, and exper. 
ence) as can and will genuinely relate literature ;, 
life and bring before students in all effulgence ty 
moral values that are inseparable from literature 
values which those students were not sufficiently |oj 
to realize under the older literature-teaching regin, 
now happily to be supplanted. 

Mr. Pamp recognizes that this new unloosing of the 
generous energies of strong, ambitious, almost mes. 
sianie-feeling young professors (they are the one; 
certainly on his side, he indicates) may bring the 
danger of an abrupt abandonment of necessary fun. 
damental historico-literary culture in our teachers of 
And the situation is still further compli. 
“ated, he thinks, by administrational insistence on doe. 
tor’s degrees, infected still with dry-rot as most of 
them are in his estimation, and the false publish-or. 
die philosophy which hangs fetters on the moral. 
preaching instinets of the literature-missionaries which 
good teachers of English literature should be. (I am 
trying hard to reproduce Mr. Pamp’s thought in my 
own words.) 


literature. 


He lambastes, and properly, the courses that would 
“survey” whole countries, and even the whole planet. 
He has no patience with efforts to bring the vastness 
of literature, which is just another name for life, into 
nutshell picayunishness (my words again). There is 
eminent good sense scattered throughout the article. 

A considerable flaw in it, however, as I view the 
scene, is the assumption that teachers of the humani- 
ties, especially literature, are almost solely responsible 
for student inspiration. If the young man does not 
like Shakespeare, he ean be induced to like him by 
professorial strenuosity in linking Shakespeare with 
life, our life, the atom-bomb-age life. If he cannot 
put two and two together to make four, the professor 
must have the brains, the heart, the ingenuity to show 
him how it is done. By what means the young pro- 
fessor is to get the necessary manifold experience and 
thereafter still retain the necessary youth of soul to 
match that of the young man back from the wars, 
Mr. Pamp does not say. But he makes it clear that 
it is the privilege and the duty of such an instructor 
to “pack a pistol” to bring the willing and eager (but 
possibly recalcitrant through the bad “historical” 
teaching of the past) young man into the fold of the 
elect for whom literature is all that life is itself. 

Mr. Pamp could take an average cinema audience, 
I imagine him feeling, and prove to them the glories 
of Gray’s “Elegy.” They would not know what 
“heraldry” means, or “celestial,” or “unfathomed,” of 
“penury,” or “genial,” or “eestasy,” or many another 
mot juste long meditated upon by the author. They 
would not have any ear at all for the musie of the 
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words. But the young professor, glowing with his 
own experience of the world and its ways, would vault 
lightly over all such handicapping hurdles and send 
that audience forth with streaming eyes and unani- 
mous resolve and “know-how” to lead henceforth a 
fuller, more purposeful existence. 

Gray, I conceive, knew better when he spoke of 
“the madding ecrowd’s ignoble strife.” Shakespeare 
“split the ears of the groundlings,” to be sure, but 
there is no evidence I can think of in his works that 
he felt within himself the power to leaven the mass 
in wholesale quantity. The mass, he knew, wanted 
only the story and the action (and some lower things). 
The magnificence and magnanimity of his lines were 
for the few who had the preliminary linguistie up- 
bringing (together with character) to feel their 
rhythm and beauty and connotations, subjective and 
objective, down to the very roots of their being. 

That master language-craftsman may have had 
“small Latin and less Greek” (though plenty perhaps 
to loom large by our modern American standards), 
but he had enough for the making of his English 
vocabulary. Observe that appreciation of language 
at Shakespeare’s height (or Milton’s, or Words- 
worth’s) does not come while one sleeps, and that it 
has only very rarely come at all from the contempla- 
tion of one language alone. 

We can bring people to rejoice in literature only 
if they are seasoned in language, pure language. 
Their minds must have a strong language-armature 
before they can be moved by the concord of sweet 
sounds that is at least half of literature (as it is of 
assuming that the other half is what Mr. 





music) 
Pamp refers to as “matter.” 

In other words, I would insist that the defense of 
literature, or the offensives that would sweep the rank 
and file off their feet and into appreciation and under- 


Reborts. 


standing of literature, must be undertaken early in 
students’ scholastie careers. 

James Sutherland, professor at the University of 
London, says in a 25-page address (“English in the 
Universities,” Maemillan, 1945) that he wants as stu- 
dents of literature “the young of both sexes to whom 
poetry, like love, is a passion.” He wants those who 
understand the “complete fusion of words and mean- 
ing.” He modestly confesses (in contrast to Mr. 
Pamp) that he can do very little “if that organic 
sensibility is not there in the first place.” We in the 
United States can likewise make that unqualified state- 
ment to overimpatient “educators” and students, satis- 
fied with afterthought skin lotions. 

But Mr. Pamp has nothing to say about college stu- 
dents’ responsibility for having their language equip- 
ment, that is, their “organic sensibility,” functioning 
and ready. He appears to believe that students can 
spring full-fledged, without the bother of such pre- 
liminaries, straight into the midst of literature’s life- 
values. He either does not know that three fourths at 
least of our students (I believe five sixths would be 
a closer estimate) come into college (and may indeed 
go away therefrom) without ability to define “cor- 
poral punishment,” “reactionary government,” “defer- 
ential,” “apprehensive,” and hundreds of other house- 
hold words and phrases. The concept of actual emo- 
tional and intellectual feeling for words is one that 
they cannot even comprehend. How could they? 

There will be no conspicuous “future” for the teach- 
ing of English literature until a new (I really mean 
the old) ideal for self-education, that good language 
must be its core whatever else goes by the board, is 
brought into being in the planning and conduct of our 
lower schools. That means a long, long night of 
yaiting. 





SOME FACTS ABOUT BEGINNING STU- 
DENTS IN EDUCATION 


L. B. Eze.u 
College of Education, The University of Texas 


WuicH university students enroll in basie courses 
in education? Why do they take such courses? In 
what ways and to what extent do their intentions 
change during the progress of their first course? 

With respect to one such course offered in the Col- 
lege of Education, University of Texas, answers to 








these questions were sought in the returns from an 
the 199 
registrants who were active near the end of the 
Usable replies were re- 


unsigned questionnaire circulated among 
spring semester in 1948. 
ceived from 185, or 93 per cent, of the enrollees. 
The course is an introductory study of the Ameri- 
ean publie school. It is of sophomore rank and is 
given as a first course to students who begin their 
study of education beyond the freshman year. With 
nine additional properly selected hours in education, 


such students may secure a four-year temporary high- 
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school certificate, provided their college training covers 
at least two years and includes a few other specified 
courses. With the same amount of work in educa- 
tion holders of the bachelor’s degree receive the same 
the 
makes these high-school certificates valid for teach- 


certificate. Another quirk in certificate laws 


ing in elementary schools also. These facts account 
for some of the peculiarities in the constitution of the 
enrollment in the course under discussion. 

In the first place, it was found that the 185 students 
were distributed among six schools and colleges as 


follows: 


Arts and Sciences 101 Edueation 21 

Fine. Arts 33 Graduate 4 

Business Engineering 1 
Administration 25 


Only 11 per cent of the group were registered in the 
College of Edueation. Arts and Sciences, Fine Arts, 
and Business Administration together claimed about 


In 


addition to the four who were enrolled in the Gradu- 


eight times the number enrolled in Edueation. 
ate School, four others possessed bachelor’s degrees. 
Such heterogeneity of major interests did not suggest 
a homogeneity of motivation and intention with re- 
spect to teaching. 

With respect to class or rank, the 185 students fell 
into the following distribution: 


Freshmen 3a 
Sophomores 60 
Juniors 67 
Seniors 47 
Bachelors 8 


4lrregular transferred students. 


The patronage of this sophomore course, then, was 
only 32 per cent of sophomore rank. Sixty-six per 
cent of the students held rank above the level of the 
course. Evident here is the tendency to qualify for 
a teacher’s certificate as late, and as cheaply, as possi- 
ble, under the certification provisions previously cited. 
Of the 21 students registered in Education, 12, or 57 
per cent, were sophomores, a reasonable divergence 
from the total pattern. 

On the basis of their descriptions of their motiva- 
tion at the beginning of the course, the students could 
be divided into three groups whose attitudes toward 
teaching as a career were respectively positive, tenta- 
tive, or negative. The positive group, those who 
definitely intended to teach, numbered 84, only 45 
per cent of the total. Forty-five of them wanted to 
teach in high school, ten in elementary school, seven 
in college, and one in kindergarten. One wanted to be 
a private piano teacher, and ten were undecided as to 
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So, even among those 
a great diversity oj 


their field or level of teaching. 
intending to teach, there was 
plan and expectation. 
Eighty-two, or 44 per cent of the group, stated tha 
they were undecided or tentative in their attitudes 
toward teaching. It will surprise no student of the 
situation to learn that 66 members of this group 
stated frankly that they were taking the course as 
insurance if they happened to need a certificate later. 
The other 16 wanted to explore the field in order ty 
decide one way or another about teaching as a career, 
Nineteen students, 10 per cent of the total, stated 
that they definitely did not intend to teach. Six of 
them were learning something about education for use 
in other occupations, four were “rounding out their 
general education,’ one “could schedule the course 


” and 


and thought that it might be mildly interesting, 
the remaining eight gave a variety of reasons for 
taking it as an elective or to meet miscellaneous de- 
gree requirements. 

Initial intentions of students, then, constituted a 
mixed and uncertain picture. In order to discover any 
changes in motivation during the progress of the 
course, each student was asked to state the intention 
he held about teaching near the end of the semester. 
The initial and terminal attitudes of each student were 
paired in a diagram and are presented in Table I. 


TABLE I 








Totals 





INITIAL AND TERMINAL ATTITUDES TOWARD TEACHING 
Initial ; a Bee a 
Attitude Positive Tentative Negative Totals 
Positive T2 10 3 84 
Tentative 7 51 24 82 
Negative 5 3 11 19 
84 64 37 185 


The table may be read thus: Of the 84 students who 
began the course with a definite intention of teaching 
72 were still of the same mind, 10 were undecided, and 
2 had made negative decisions. Of the 82 registrants 
who started with tentative attitudes 51 were still un- 
decided, 7 expected to teach, and 24 had decided 
against teaching. Of the 19 students who registered 
with no idea of teaching, 11 still had the same atti- 
tude, 3 were undecided, and 5 had decided to teach. 

The 84 whose terminal attitudes were 
favorable toward teaching were initially distributed 
as 72 positive, 7 tentative, and 5 negative. The 64 
registrants who were undecided near the end of the 
course were initially classified as 51 tentative, 10 
positive, and 3 negative. The 37 students who had 
decided not to teach included 11 who were originally 


students 
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negative, 24 who were tentative, and 2 who originally 
expected to teach. Only 2 of the original positives 
had become negatives, while 5 of the negatives had 
become positives. 

There was no net change in the number who ex- 
pected to teach. The tentative group dropped from 
22 to 64, and the negatives increased correspondingly 
from 19 to Si. 

In order to ascertain whether the pattern of initial 
and terminal attitudes varied with college or school, 
the data were redistributed on that basis. The pat- 
tern of changes for the separate colleges and schools 
possessed the same general aspects as the pattern for 
the total enrollment. A similar result was found when 
the students were grouped by classes. The degree of 
retention was slightly more favorable in the junior 
class than in the others. 

To summarize, only one tenth of the students tak- 
ing this introductory course in education were en- 
rolled in the College of Edueation. The classification 
of only one third of the students corresponded to the 
sophomore rank of the course; about two thirds of the 
students held higher rank. At the beginning of the 
semester, nine tenths of the enrollees were almost 
evenly divided between those who definitely expected 
to teach and those who were taking the course for 
reasons of exploration or safety. Only one tenth had 
no idea whatever that they would teach. Near the 
end of the semester, exactly eight tenths of the stu- 
dents were divided between positive and tentative in 
an approximate 4 to 3 ratio; and the negatives had 
increased from one tenth to two tenths of the total. 
The number definitely expecting to teach was un- 
changed. 

The causes for the observed changes are not known. 
The increase in the number with negative intentions 
could, of course, be attributed to unsatisfactory ex- 
periences in the course. A possibility more flattering 
and at least as logical is that many who thought, or 
feared, that they might teach had been able to arrange 
for other employment. The foregoing analysis of 
the data seems to support the latter idea, in that the 
bulk of those who increased the number of terminal 
negatives eame from the original tentatives, most of 
whom were taking the course as “insurance.” 

There is nothing in this picture to indicate that the 
majority of the students will become well qualified, 
professionally minded teachers, if indeed they teach at 
all. It appears that the particular situation analyzed 
may be remedied over the long run by changes in the 
certification laws, especially the invalidation of high- 
school certificates for elementary-school positions. 
However, in view of the continuing acute shortage of 
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elementary-school teachers, if this step were taken, it 
would be necessary to continue for some time the 
practice of issuing emergency permits to substandard 


sandidates. 


A NEW GERMAN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL! 


HERMANN BARNSTORFF 


University of Missouri 


To such periodicals dealing with school and eduea- 
tional problems as Die Neue Schule (1946 ff.), Paeda- 
gogik (1946 ff.), Paedagogische Rundschau (1946 ff.), 
Schola (1946 ff.), Die Schule (1946 ff.), Universitas 
(1946 ff.), and others, Bildung und Erziehung has 
been added—indicating the great importance of school 
and edueation for a post-Hitler Germany. The first 
number appeared in October, 1948, and, as a monthly, 
the journal is intended to be a continuation of the 
former Paedagogisches Zentralblatt. 

The first three numbers which have come to our 
attention thus far point out the enormous vacuum in 
German education caused by the Nazi government and 
indicate where research and investigation must fill the 
gap. It is left to the future to show how this should 
be done as far as details are concerned. 

Since the German teachers during the Hitler regime 
were, so to speak, prevented from learning much 
about educational activities and progress in other 
countries—especially in the United States—the jour- 
nal, Bildung und Erziehung, is very eager to inform 
its readers as to what the outside world was and is 
thinking and doing‘in the pedagogical fields. That 
the spotlight is directed at America is quite flattering 
A defeated nation humbly admits its short- 





to us. 
comings and expresses a desire to catch up with the 
best educational systems. We, in the United States, 
on the other hand, may read the articles and observa- 
tions with great profit as they show how the Germans 
practice self-criticism and how they evaluate the ideas 
and undertakings of other countries. 

Bildung und Erziehung plans to publish a complete 
bibliography of pedagogical books and articles writ- 
ten in German and printed in Germany as well as 
abroad. The first number begins with a list of pub- 
lications issued since the fall of Hitler in 1945 and 
the bibliography continues in the following numbers 
which in due time should bring it up to date. For the 
sake of this complete bibliography alone, our libraries 
should make an effort to have an entire file of this 
periodical. 

1 Bildung und Erziehung (Edited by Franz Hilker and 


Erich Hylla). Stuttgart: Verlag von Ernst Klett. 1948. 
Vol, 2, No. TH. 
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HOW TO WRITE 


JosEPH C. CARTER 


Temple University, Philadelphia 


Writing—From Idea to Printed Page. By GLENN 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 
1949. ix+ Ill. $5.95. 


THE job of writing good, marketable fiction and 


GUNDELL. 
Ine. 374 pp. 
nonfiction is not easy. It is a hard, long, painful 
road requiring meticulous handling of ideas, facts, 
characters, plots, and words. Ask any teacher who 
has-tried to help his composition classes to write or 
has tried to write and sell short stories and articles 
himself ! 

This new book comprises six full-length editorial 
case histories of three stories and three special articles 
In his dis- 
cussion and exhibits (the size of typeseript pages) 
Mr. Gundell analyzes and shows how the published 
pieces were conceived, planned, researched, written, 
sold, edited, illustrated, and published. 


published in the Saturday Evening Post. 


Behind the seenes with the authors, editors, and 
artists we go—into their work files and ecorrespond- 
ence—seeing rough notes, source references, early 
drafts, revisions, letters of rejection, queries, copy- 
reading, and make-up. 

Authors whose published seripts are here “cased” 
in detail include some famous Post bylines: Pete 
Martin, Jack Alexander, Kingsley Tufts, Maurice 
Not 
all of these, though, are established SEP staff writers; 


Zolotow, Margret Trotter, and Morgan Lewis. 


one is a newcomer turning in her first popular maga- 


zine story. 





Events 


The book is a unique development which follows 
the presentation of a series of writing ease historig 
furnished by the Post since 1946. These studies wer, 
originally issued in portfolios sent free as an educg. 
tional service to more than 800 colleges and univers). 
ties for instructors to use in their writing classes 
This book now brings a half-dozen of them together 
in a form handy for the library browsing room o; 
useful as a supplementary text for a course in mags. 
zine writing or plain English eompostion. 

Each report gives a sketch of the author’s back. 
ground, training, work methods, philosophy, anj 
other related information. The volume is published 
primarily as an aid for classes in writing. But every 
teacher who is growing professionally can see in it a 
device to help himself write and market successfully 
his own short stories and special articles. 

Frank L. Mott of the University of Missouri, in his 
Foreword, writes: 

It is an educational aid of the highest value. It is 
living, breathing stuff. It shows the student how good, 
effective writing gets that way. It will not suit the 
‘Cart for art’s sake’’ writers, for it brings their work 
down out of the ivory tower into the marketplace; but 
those of use who accept writing as applied art—as a 
craft—welcome it as the most practical commentary on 
the method and technique of magazine writing ever 
published. 


Readers will be interested to know the book is pub- 
lished wholly on a nonprofit basis to the Post. All 
royalties derived from its sale are given to help sup- 
port a research magazine, Journalism Quarterly. 

“Writing—” is a readable book, sound, and attrac- 
tive in format and typography. 





“DOXOSOPHY” 
THERE has long been needed a word to describe 
much that goes by the name of research. The term 
“research” is too frequently used to describe a type 
of busy work that is pretentious and undertaken in 
the belief, too often erroneous, that it is objective and 
scientific and a contribution to the advancement of 
knowledge. Flexner’s broadside against much of the 
pseudo-research going on in this country seems to have 
had little effect in eliminating it. But the chapter on 
American Universities in Flexner’s “Universities Ger- 
man, English, American” did help to bring American 
higher education into disrepute abroad. 
Almost worse than the seriousness with which so- 
called research is conducted is the publicity given to it 





and its results by college and university public-rela- 
tions officers. The general principle seems to be that 
any kind of mention of an institution is better than 
no mention at all. Of course the publicity releases 
should be read with certain reservations. Yet one 
wonders whether fuller inquiries are necessary to 
verify the report recently published in The New York 
Times under the title, “Snuffed Cigarette Butts Dis- 
close Human Traits in College Tests.” The research 
purported to relate the way cigarettes are snuffed out 
to the personality of the snuffer. The newspaper re- 
port says nothing about coefficients of correlations, 
standard deviations, and so on, nor is there any 
indication that the brand of cigarette smoked and 
snuffed varies with personality. Nor was the study, 
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conducted only with young women, checked against 
similar findings among male students. Or could an- 
other experiment be undertaken to discover whether 
personality could be changed by a college course on 
the desirable ways of snuffing cigarettes? 

The new word that is offered for consideration 
by lexicographers is “doxosophy,” which is hereby 





tendered as a service to the profession.—I. L. K. 


THE SHORTAGE OF SCIENCE TEACHERS 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


As the result of a survey Fletcher G. Watson, asso- 
ciate professor of education, Harvard University, 
reached the conclusion that unless more young men 
and women prepare to teach sciences in the near 
future the present shortage will become increasingly 
More Bay State teachers 
of science are in their fifties than in their twenties; 
there is a heavy concentration in their thirties and 
forties; and the average age is 42. The reasons why 
young men and women do not enter this field are: 
first, inadequate salaries (average for men $3,350 and 
for women $400 less); second, insufficient time is 
allowed for preparing laboratory and demonstrative 
equipment and material; and third, many Massachu- 
setts public schools do not provide the proper facilities 
for teaching science. The full report of the survey 
was published in the Harvard Educational Review 
for June. 


severe in the next 15 years. 


VASSAR COLLEGE RECEIVES GRANT 
FOR SOCIAL SCIENCES 


VASSAR COLLEGE, according to an announcement 
made by Sarah Gibson Blanding, president, has re- 
ceived a grant of $37,500 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York to finance a five-year program of 
The departments 
of economies, sociology and anthropology, political 
science, and psychology and child study will par- 
ticipate in the expansion of the existing applied- 
work program in these areas through the establish- 
ment of an applied-work office and supervisor under 
faculty direction. The type of laboratory experience 
through applied work has proved so valuable that it 
is now required as part of a number of social-science 
courses. Practical experience illumines and vitalizes 
classroom instruetion, gives meaning to theory, and 
prepares students for responsible citizenship in the 
communities to which they go after graduation, ac- 
cording to President Blanding. It also brings to the 
students ‘a keener awareness and sounder conviction 
of the basie principles upon which our democracy is 
based.” 


applied work in the social sciences. 
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A NEW LANGUAGE PROVISION AT 
HAMILTON COLLEGE 

MarRKING the third major change in language-study 
requirements at Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.) 
since 1940, a new provision will go into effect in 
September, according to a special report sent to 
ScHooL AND Society under date of July 23. 

The new requirement calls for satisfactory com- 
pletion by each student of at least one course in a 
foreign language beyond the intermediate or second- 
year level. The literature and culture of the nation 
studied will be emphasized, and a demonstrated ability 
to read the language will be called for. The course 
for the most part will be conducted in the language 
studied. 

The new requirement supplants a “proficiency” re- 
quirement of eight years’ standing. The “proficiency” 
requirement in turn followed an older requirement 
that each student take at least one year-course in two 
different languages. 


CASE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY’S 
NEW CURRICULA 

Case INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY (Cleveland 6) has 
adopted new curricula for all its degree-granting de- 
partments in order to provide general education for 
engineering students while giving them at the same 
time a sound technological course. Traditional de- 
partmental lines in social!-humanistie studies will be 
ignored and their content combined in new courses, 
which will inerease the cultural content of the engi- 
neering curricula without serious reduction of tech- 
nical courses. 

Freshmen will give one sixth of their time to a 
course in “Backgrounds of Democracy,” analyzing 
democracy and comparing it with that under other 
systems of government; historical, economic, govern- 
mental, literary, sociological, and psychological as- 
pects of American life will be drawn upon. 

Sophomores and juniors will give one fifth of their 
time to a two-year course in “The History of Western 
Civilization” in which there will be studied the forces 
in economics, science, art, religion, musie, polities, 
literature, ete., that have affected men since the time 
of Greece. 

These courses will be offered in a new division of 
social-humanistie studies, with Robert L. Shurter, head 
of the department of language and literature, as the 
first director. 


TWO TYPES OF FIELD SERVICES 
FOR TEACHERS 
THE Pennsylvania State College has inaugurated 
a new program of on-the-job visitation of recent 
secondary-education graduates to help young teachers 
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adjust to their work and to fill teaching positions 
effectively and suitably. According to C. O. Williams, 
former director of the college’s education extension, 
the new program is conducted as follows: 


Permission to visit the school is first requested from 
local school administrators. After this is secured, the 
visitation is planned. During the visitation at least one 
hour (generally two hours) is spent in observation of 
classroom teaching; another hour is spent in conference 
with the teacher, followed by an interview with the school 
administrator. 

Results of the observation and interviews are trans- 
ferred into reports which are given to the education 
placement office and to the secondary-education division 
for use in curriculum-revision programs. 

During the visits young teachers are advised on pro- 
cedures, techniques, materials, public relations, and 
problems of personality adjustment between themselves 
and the administrators. 


It has been learned that, secured in this way, evalu- 
ation of the teaching done by recent graduates helps 
the placement office to offer better service—fitting 
teachers and jobs. In several cases re-evaluation has 
led to modification of earlier evaluations, in most 
cases to the advantage of the teacher. Future teach- 
ers, now undergraduates at the college, will benefit, 
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since valuable advice on curriculum revision is a by- 
product of many visits. 

Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia) is con- 
ducting an experimental field-consultant service as a 
means of offering improved teaching methods and 
techniques to teachers now in service in elementary 
and secondary schools in the Emporia area. Much 
of the preparation and field-eontact work has been 
done by Clifton B. Huff, supervisor of the college’s 
extension service. 

The programs are set up through the office of the 
county superintendent of schools. In the elementary 
field a half-day session each week is conducted, with 
a consultant from the college going to a central loca- 
tion in a county or section, which can be readily 
reached by the teachers; another plan calls for eve- 
ning meetings during the week; while a third con- 
ducts the consultant service on Saturday. The service 
for secondary schools is somewhat similar, with rep- 
resentatives of the college going into the field to dis- 
cuss the methods and techniques on the secondary 
level and the problems arising in secondary-school 
teaching. 

In addition to the rural service, the college conducts 
field-extension services in twelve cities in the state, 
with nine instructors under the direction of Dr. Huff. 





Report on number of new members accepted for 
week ending August 15: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Hachiro Yuasa, president, Doshisha University 
(Kyoto, Japan), has been elected president of the 
International Christian University to be established 
near Tokyo in the near future. The university, which 
will be nonsectarian, will be founded and supported 
through gifts from the people of North America and 
by the Japanese. The first units to be opened will 
be a graduate school of education and a four-year 
liberal-arts college with selected enrollment. A school 
of citizenship and public affairs, a school for social 
workers, and schools of medicine, law, business, and 
engineering will follow. Funds will be sought in 
North America this fall by a campaign to be spon- 
sored by the International Christian University Foun- 
dation. 


Sister Margaret has been named by the Grey Nuns 
of the Sacred Heart to succeed Sister Jane Frances 
as president, D’Youville College (Buffalo). Sister 
Jane Frances, who had served the presidency for the 
past two years, has been appointed mistress of novices 
in the motherhouse at Philadelphia. 


The Reverend W. J. Duggan, principal of Aquinas 
Institute (Rochester, N. Y.), has been named execu- 
tive director, St. John Fisher College and Aquinas 
Memorial Stadium (Wellsville, N. Y.), to succeed the 
Reverend Hugh Haffey, who has gone to Detroit to 
assist in a Basilian development project. 

Daniel C. McNaughton, whose resignation from the 
presidency of Palomar College (San Diego, Calif.) 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, August 13, has 
succeeded H. O. Russell as president, Santa Ana 
(Calif.) College. Dr. Russell, whose appointment was 
reported in these columns, July 19, 1947, has returned 
to his former duties as head of the departments of 
engineering and physies. 


The Reverend W. Eugene Snoxell, former assistant 
minister, Trinity Church, Newport (R. I.), and a 
member of the staff of St. Paul’s School (Concord, 
N. H.), has sueceeded the Reverend John deBoer Cum- 
mings as headmaster, St. Michael’s School (Newport). 
Dr. Cummings, whose appointment was reported in 
ScHoon AND Society, July 19, 1947, resigned recently 
to accept a post in Texas. 

James J. Robbins, former dean, Graduate School of 
Social Sciences and Public Affairs, the American Uni- 
versity (Washington 6, D. C.), whose return to a 
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research position on the staff after a leave of absence 
for service with the United States Embassy in Stock- 
holm was reported in ScHoon AND Society, April 9, 
has been appointed vice-president of the university. 


Joel H. Hildebrand, professor of chemistry, Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley 4), has been appointed 
dean, College of Chemistry, and chairman of the de- 
partment of chemistry, to succeed Wendell Latimer 
who has asked to be relieved of administrative duties 
so that he may devote his time to active research. 
Gordon S. Watkins, professor of economics on the 
Los Angeles campus, has been named provost on the 
Riverside campus. 


Charles E. Prall, former dean, School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, has been appointed dean, 
School of Edueation, Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina (Greensboro). The school, 
which was abolished at the time of the merger of the 
three units of the university, will be re-established this 
fall. For the past two years the college has had a 
department of education. 


Because of the retirement of Elbert W. G. Boogher, 
academic dean, Rider College (Trenton, N. J.), the 
dean’s office will be reorganized in September, with 
George D. Knight, professor of psychology, as dean 
of students, and Leonard A. Olsen, professor of ac- 
counting, dean of faculty. Sherman Van Ness Kent 
will continue as director of freshmen, and Robert A. 
McBane, as assistant dean in charge of veterans’ 
affairs. Harry J. Glosser, instructor in psychology, 
will succeed Dr. Knight as head of the department. 
Sidney Meth, instructor in history and social studies, 
has been named head of the department of sociology. 
Ruth K. Peters, examiner and recorder, has resigned 
to accept a similar post at State Teachers College 
(East Stroudsburg, Pa.). The duties of this office 
will be divided between Miriam Jacobs, who will be 
responsible for grades, records, and so forth, and 
Viola Irwin, who will serve as examiner. 


Jack N. Arbolino, assistant director of admissions, 
Columbia University, will assume new duties, Sep- 
tember 1, as assistant director of the School of Gen- 
eral Studies. 


Walter D. Splain has been appointed director of the 
press news bureau, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. 
Y.), and will work with E. Donald Frick, acting di- 
rector of public relations, in nonathletie publicity. 


The following announcement was sent to ScHooL 
AND Society by Indiana University under date of 
August 10: Clifford Kirkpatrick, professor of sociol- 
ogy, the University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
chairman of the department of sociology; Knut Bergs- 
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land, of the University of Oslo, visiting professor of 
linguistics; Harold Edson Driver, research fellow, 
University of California, visiting professor of anthro- 
pology; Ralph Louis Seifert, chairman of the depart- 
ment of chemistry, Carleton College (Northfield, 
Minn.), associate professor of chemistry; Henry 
Clarke Thacher, Sterling Postdoctoral Fellow, Yale 
University, assistant professor of chemistry; Judson 
Mead, formerly a member of the Columbia University 
Division of War Research, assistant professor of geo- 
physies; John Janeway Conger, Junior Sterling Fel- 
low, Yale University, assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy; Joseph Thomas Shaw, teaching fellow in Russian 
and English, Harvard University, assistant professor 
of Slavie studies; and Jessee Keogh Rash, assistant 
professor of health and safety. 


Kenneth R. Doane, associate professor of education 
and psychology, Montana State College (Boseman), 
will assume new duties, September 1, as head of the 
department of education, Hamline University (Saint 
Paul, Minn.). 


Charles R. Peavy, a former member of the staff of 
Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, who has been engaged in 
special research at the University of North Carolina, 
has been named chairman of the department of sociol- 
ogy, Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.), and will 
assume new duties, September 20. The following have 
been appointed to instructorships for the coming aca- 
demic year: Robert R. Collier and Mary Jean Gibson 
(biology), Shirley M. Johnson (Spanish), Jerry C. 
Pickrel (piano), Dorothy Ann Reitch (speech), Joan 
E. Robinson (mathematics), Sally R. Seiles (Eng- 
lish), and Anne Thompson (political science). 


John M. Stalnaker, dean of students, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and director, Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board, 
will assume new duties, September 1, as professor of 
psychology and co-ordinator of psychological sciences 
and services, Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago 
16), and as director of medical testing, Edueational 
Testing Service, and director of studies for the Com- 
mittee on Student Personnel Practices, Association of 
American Medical Colleges. Dr. Sta!naker will also 
continue in his capacity as director of the Pepsi-Cola 
scholarships until the last of the winners of scholar- 
ships or fellowships for the 1949-50 academie year 
will have received their payments. Other appoint- 
ments in the institute include: W. E. Mahin, director 
of research to succeed Martin H. Heeren who has been 
named director of applied research in the sapphire 
division of the Elgin National Watch Company, 
Aurora (Ill.); Eugene F. Trombley, instructor in 
mathematies; and Alden Raisbeck, psychiatrie con- 
sultant in the Institute for Psychological Services. 
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John J. DeCicco, associate professor of mathematics, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, has been appointed 
visiting professor of mathematics and acting chairman 
of the department, De Paul University (Chicago), to 
serve during the leave of absence granted to Rufus 
Oldenburger to devote full time to the Woodward 
Governor Company where he has been mathematician- 
engineer since 1942. C. W. Moran, of Wright Junior 
College (Chicago), and Jerome Sachs, of Chicago 
Teachers College, have been appointed to lectureships 
in mathematics in the Graduate School. 


Erland Nelson, whose appointment as president, 
Carthage (Ill.) College, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, September 25, 1943, has resigned to accept 
a professorship of psychology, University of South 
Carolina. 


Hazel H. Harvey, formerly director of nursing, Al- 
fred (N. Y.) University, has been appointed professor 
of nursing arts, School of Nursing, University of 
Buffalo. 

Nachman Aronszajn, of the Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique (Paris), has been appointed 
to a research professorship in mathematics, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College (Stillwater). 


Glenn F. Leslie has been appointed professor of 
education and director of Greenwood Elementary 
School, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
(Kirksville), to succeed Almon V. Vedder who has 
accepted a post in Northern Michigan College of Edu- 
cation (Marquette). 


The following are among promotions reported by 
Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. J.) under 
date of August 11: to professorships, Peter Charanis 
(history), Andrew H. Clark (geography), and Ralph 
P. Reece (dairy husbandry); to associate professor- 
ships, John F. Lane (chemistry), Bennett M. Rich 
(political science), Helmut H. von Erffa (art), Steven 
K. Fox, Jr. (geology), and Peter R. Weiss (physies) ; 
and to assistant professorships, William F. Amann 
(German), Monroe Berkowitz and Leopold Kohr 
(economies), Justin V. Emerson (English), Clifford 
D. Firestone (mathematics), Edwin T. Moul (botany), 
John J. Prucha and Kemble Widner (geology), Mil- 
ton M. Schwartz (psychology), and Otto H. Hill and 
Robert M. Sterling (physical education). In New 
Jersey College for Women, Vittorio Verse was named 
associate professor of music, and Helen Waskowich 
and Thomas Weber, assistant professors of physical 
education and history, respectively. William H. At- 
kins was promoted to an assistant professorship of 
education in the School of Education. 


Helen R. Becker, formerly assistant professor of 
education, Michigan State Normal College (Ypsi- 
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lanti), will assume new duties at the opening of the 
academie year as associate professor of education, 
specialist in kindergarten-elementary curriculum, and 
director of student teaching for majors in kinder- 
garten-primary education, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Akron (Ohio). 


John W. Hancock, formerly of the Galesburg Divi- 
sion, University of Illinois, has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of education and psychology, Illinois 
State Normal University (Normal). 


Dorothea Beach, whose retirement as head of the 
department of home economics, Bradford (Mass.) 
Junior College, was reported in SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
July 16, will serve as part-time teacher in the field 
of family relationship in Larson College (New Haven, 
Conn.) during the coming academic year. 


Robert Alfred Eberhard has been appointed instrue- 
tor in mathematics, Marietta (Ohio) College, to suc- 
ceed Margaret Bootz, whose appointment was reported 
in ScHoou AND Society, September 18, 1948, and who 
has resigned to continue graduate study at the Ohio 
State University. 


The following have been appointed to various edu- 
cational posts in Latin America under an arrange- 
ment with the Department of State whereby the de- 
partment awards grants to qualified personnel that 
enable them to serve in cultural centers in other 
American republics: Louis L. Curcio, former profes- 
sor of modern languages, University of Saint Thomas 
(Houston, Tex.), has been named director, Instituto 
de Intercambio Cultural Argentino-Norteamericano 
(Rosario, Argentina); C. David Hellyer, assistant 
professor of journalism, San Diego (Calif.) State Col- 
lege, director, Centro Cultural Costarricense-Norte- 
americano (San Jose, Costa Rica); Ruth E. Hender- 
son, teacher of Spanish and Latin, Dean Academy 
(Franklin, Mass.), teacher of English, Instituto 
Guatemalteco-Americano (Guatemala); Madge Mid- 
dleton, head of the department of English, Livingston 
(Calif.) High School, teacher of English, Centro 
Venezolano-Americano (Caracas, Venezuela) ; Esther 
E. Shuler, instructor in Spanish, the University of 
Minnesota, teacher of English, Instituto Chileno-Norte- 
americano de Cultura (Santiago, Chile); and Jack 
H. Vaughn, assistant instructor in Spanish, University 
of Pennsylvania, director, Centro Boliviano-Americano 
(La Paz, Bolivia). 


Albert George, professor of Romance languages, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, will assume new duties 
as director of the European office of the Institute of 
International Education in Paris, September 15. Dr. 
George will succeed A. Buel Trowbridge. Nuvart 
Parseghian, of the staff of the institute in New York, 
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has already assumed her duties as assistant director 
of the Paris office. 


Irving F. Pearson, executive secretary, Illinois Edu- 
cational Association, was elected to a two-year term on 
the Executive Committee of the NEA at a meeting of 
the Board of Directors in Boston, July 9. 


Recent Deaths 

Thomas Gemmill Estep, Jr., whose retirement as 
professor of mechanical engineering and head of the 
department, Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pitts- 
burgh 13), was reported in ScHooL AND SOCcIETY, 
August 13, died August 7, at the age of sixty-six 
years. Mr. Estep had served the institute for thirty- 
six years prior to his retirement on July 19. 


Arthur Chapin Coonradt, former professor of 
mechanical engineering, New York University, died 
August 8, in Los Angeles. Mr. Coonradt, who was 
sixty-two years old at the time of his death, had been 
a designing engineer in industry from 1909 to 1923. 
He had served the educational field as instructor in 
mechanical engineering (1923-27), Oregon State 
College (Corvallis) ; and assistant professor and asso- 
ciate professor of mechanical engineering (1927-35) 
and professor and chairman of the department (1935- 
45), New York University. 


Edward Lee Thorndike, professor emeritus of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, died 
of a stroke, August 9. Dr. Thorndike, who would 
have been seventy-five years old on August 31, was an 
outstanding figure in the fields of psychology and 
educational tests and measurement. He had served as 
instructor in teaching (1898-99), College for Women, 
Western Reserve University, and at Teachers Col- 
lege as instructor in psychology (1899-1901), adjunct 
professor (1901-03), professor (1904-40), and di- 
rector of the division of psychology, Institute of Edu- 
cational Research (1922-40). 


The Reverend Lewis Hodous, professor emeritus of 
history and philosophy of religion, Hartford (Conn.) 
Theological Seminary, died, August 9, at the age 
of seventy-six years. Dr. Hodous had served as a 
missionary in China (1901-17) ; president (1902-09), 
Foochow Theological Seminary; teacher (1911-13) 
and president (1914-17), Foochow Union Theological 
School; professor of Chinese and head of the depart- 
ment (1917-45), Kennedy School of Missions, Hart- 
ford Theological Foundation; and professor of his- 
tory and philosophy of religion (1928-45), Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 


Homer Burton Adkins, professor of chemistry, the 
University of Wisconsin, died, August 10, at the age 
of fifty-seven years. Dr. Adkins had served as instruc- 
tor in organie chemistry (1918-19), the Ohio State 
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University; and at the University of Wisconsin as 
assistant professor of chemistry (1919-24), associate 
professor (1924-28), and professor (since 1928). 


Joseph Edward Harry, Hoffman Professor Emeritus 
of Greek Language and Literature, Bard College (An- 
nandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.), succumbed to a heart 
attack, August 12, at the age of eighty-five years. 
Dr. Harry had served as professor of Greek and 
German (1889-1900), Georgetown (Ky.) College; 
professor of Greek (1900-16), dean, College of Liberal 
Arts (1904-06), acting president (1904), and dean, 
Graduate School (1906-16), University of Cincinnati; 
lecturer on the classics (1919-22), the Sorbonne; and 
at Bard College (formerly St. Stephen’s College) as 
associate professor of classics (1926-28) and Hoff- 
man Professor of Greek Language and Literature 
(1928-39). 


The Reverend Geerhardus Vos, professor emeritus 
of Biblical theology, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
died, August 13, at the age of eighty-seven years. 
Dr. Vos had served as professor (1888-93), Theologi- 
cal School of the Holland Christian Reformed Church 
(Grand rapids, Mich.) ; and at princeton Theological 
Seminary as Hebrew Fellow (1885) and professor of 
Biblical theology (1893-1932). 


Coming Events 


A joint meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism, the American Society of 
Journalism School Administrators, and the Associa- 
tion of Accredited Schools and Departments of 
Journalism will be held at the University of Minnesota, 
August 30-September 1. The program will give em- 
phasis to the subject of research in journalism. 


Marking its 25th anniversary meeting, the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education will hold its 
annual conference, August 27-September 1, at Alle- 
gheny College (Meadville, Pa.). Speakers will include 
Victor L. Butterfield, president, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; Howard Y. McClusky, professor of educational 
psychology, University of Michigan; Gregory Vlastos, 
professor of philosophy, Cornell University; and Pat- 
rick M. Malin, professor of economics, Swarthmore 
(Pa.) College. 


The first meeting of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America on a college campus since 1931 will 
be held at Stanford University, September 7-9. From 
1,000 to 1,500 teachers of modern languages from 
universities and colleges across the country will be 
present. Meetings of 11 affiliated scholarly organi 
zations will be held concurrently with the sessions of 
the association. 


The third annual Conference on the Teaching of 
Labor Relations will be held at Cornell University, 
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September 12-14. Enrollment for the conference will A 
rates. 


be limited to 25 college and university teachers from For the purpose of this memorandum “religious education” 
: fan eee Tay iene ci Tauy Vangle cams will be understood to mean the inculcation of particular 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York. Applica religious beliefs and practices as opposed to the imparting 


tions will be accepted by N. Arnold Tolles, conference of knowledge about religions. 

chairman, School of Industrial and Labor Relations, e 
Ithae WaLprRoNn, Guorta. The Information Film: A Report of 
Baca. the Public Library Inquiry. Illustrated. Pp. xviii+ 
281. Columbia University Press, New York. 1949. 


$3.75. 

RECENT e e The interest of the inquiry in the documentary film is 
natural, because such films are an increasingly important 
part of the materials that the public library assembles and 
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Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency—1948. 
Pp. x+ 453-530. United States Government Printing FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1948. 25 cents. 


It is hoped that this report may serve to stimulate thought for 

and action in behalf of schools and colleges across the c FE 

land; that the statistics and facts presented may result in College and University 

promotion of the cause of American education. 
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BEAGLEHOLE, J. C. Victoria University College: an Es- Pa secre 

say towards a History. Illustrated. Pp. xi+319. New 

Zealand University Press, University House, Bowen BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 

and Mowbray Streets, Wellington C.l. 1949. 15/-. as : 

A most interesting and humorous account of the birth of 711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 

a university. Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

$ PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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Grade 9. Pp. 85. Children’s Reading Service, 106 
Beekman Street, New York 7. 1949. Free. 

This new catalogue presents a carefully chosen list of over 
1,000 children’s books from 40 publishers, arranged by 
topics and school-grade levels. 
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LINE SHRoDES (Editors). Patterns for Living. Pp. 
xx +951. Macmillan and Company, New York. 1949. 
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This — edition combines the most enduring material of Founded on 1918 by 
former Parts I and II, with additional selections that en- s 
rich the various divisions of the book. Carnegie Corporation of New York 
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‘£1949 Achievement Testing Program in Independent ° 
Schools and Supplementary Studies.’’ Bulletin No. pool the funding of 
52. Pp. xiii+87. Educational Records Bureau, 437 A 
West 59th Street, New York 19. 1949. college retirement plans 
Based largely upon the co-operative tests in so far as the 
secondary-school grades are concerned. offers 
2 
Old Truths and New Horizons. Pp. 173. University of Individual Life Insurance 
Washington Press, Seattle 5. 1949. $2.50. 
Addresses delivered at the inauguration of Raymond B. 
ar as president of the University of Washington, May Collective Life Insurance 
24, 1947. 
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The Remsen Bird Lectureship. General Theme: The 
College and Society. Series 1. Pp. 28. Occidental 


College, Los Angeles. 1949. 50 cents. TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 


This endowed lectureship was established in 1948 for the 
purpose of bringing to the college and to Southern Cali- 

fornia one distinguished speaker or more each year. These ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
two lectures were delivered by Associate Justice William 
O. Douglas, United States Supreme Court. A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 
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The Status of Religious Education in the Public Schools. 
Pp. 35. Research Division, NEA, 1201 16th Street, 
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